PUBLIC HEALTH AND DEFICIENCY DISEASES

possible to a normal level. One possible measure for reconciling
the conflict of the various interests would be to organize
regulated markets throughout the country on a proper basis.

It is here, we believe, that there is room for real social service
activities through voluntary associations. The gross forms of
adulteration usually practised by oil-mill owners, dairymen,
and grain dealers and the consequences of using adulterated
foodstuffs upon health should be made known to the consumer
by every available means of propaganda. Once the consumer
is fully aware of the precise nature of adulteration and insani-
tary practices to which the foodstuffs are liable, he will make
a contribution towards the control of their purity by restricting
his consumption or by putting the pressure of collective opinion
upon the dealers.

But the State cannot remain indifferent to a matter of food
adulteration which has an important bearing on public health.
Where public opinion is not sufficiently alert, its duty is to take
the initiative by enforcing legislative enactments.

There is no Public Health Act for British India but in some
of the provinces some sort of legislation exists for dealing with
foods and drugs. Most of these Acts are not sufficiently com-
prehensive to prevent the sale of adulterated foodstuffs; nor
have they put a substantial check on those abuses which so
often affect the health of the community. Local authorities
which are concerned with the administration of these Acts
have not even succeeded in enforcing them within the limits
of their restricted scope.

'In towns of Bengal,' writes the Government of Bengal in
their review of the working of municipalities, cwhere retail
trade is extensive, municipal executives are often reluctant to
antagonize influential tradesmen by insisting on a high stan-
dard of purity of foodstuffs'! Fines imposed on those prosecuted
for food adulteration are usually inadequate and regulations
laid down by the Acts are not given reasonable publicity. The
difficulty of setting up a standard of purity and also of adminis-
tering such a standard where it is formulated is offered as an
excuse for the failure of legislation in exercising an effective
control over the purveyors of both fresh and manufactured
articles of food; but the truth is, even the best regulations
become ineffective unless they are properly enforced. There is
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